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Oeuvres completes. the end of last century. 
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Cured a cold 
“in no time” 


“I have just recovered from an irritating 
cold and, thanks to your l Vapex, 
it was cured in no time. The Inhalant is as 
effective as it is pleasant. I shall surely 
recommend it to my friends.” 

J. L., Paisley. 





Vapex gives instant relief; it clears 
the head and kills the germs which 


cause the trouble. It is the safest, 
surest, most rapid remedy... .20 
years of world-wide use have proved 
its worth. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE 
SLUMS OF EAST 
CENTRAL LONDON 
THs is an appeal to all who can 
help in any way to make this 
Christmas a really happy one 
for the poorest of the poor to whose 
spiritual and material needs the 
Field Lane Institution is ministering, 
and has ministered for 95 years. The 
Committee are earnestly hoping it 
may be possible for them to carry 
out their usual programme again this 
Winter to provide:— 

1. Hot Nourishing Meals for 
underfed boys and girls. 

2. Roast Beef and Plum Pud- 
ding Dinners for from 800 
to 1,000 destitute men and 
women to be served in the 
Institution on Christmas 
Day. 

3. Parcels of Groceries, Cloth- 
ing and Toys for poverty- 
stricken families. 

4. Tons of Coal for fireless 
grates. 


5. Treats for crowds of slum 
and back-street children. 


Donations will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by Wim Wuxzs, Secretary. 


FIELD LANE 
INSTITUTION 


FOUNDED 1841 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road 
LONDON, E.C.! 


(Clothing and Boots always Welcome) 
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_ Memorabilia. 


(ue following interesting suggestion has 
been sent to us from the United States 
on the subject of a Universal Information 
Bureau, by our correspondent KE. F. M.: 

“This is a subject having many phases and, 
I venture to think, many possibilities not too 
difficult to develop for the benefit of serious 
students. ‘Information’ may not be as 
happy a word, in all respects, as ‘ knowledge,’ 
for the diffusion of the latter is really the 
underlying thought and purpose, 

“The first prerequisite of any project of 
that kind would, presumably, be a good work- 
ing Directory of Specialists (clxx. 515), This 
was, I am informed, one of the original objects 
of the National Central Library, Chaucer 
House, Malet Place, London, and it may still 
be among their agenda for the future. In 
the meantime, there is the very useful ‘ Direc- 
tory’ issued by the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux, London 
(clxx. 315). The Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C., maintains a list of special col- 
lections, in the form of a card-index contain- 
ing about 5,000 entries (clxx. 235). 

“There seems to be no one institution in any 
country to which a student in quest of a par- 
ticular fact may turn for guidance, after hav- 
ing exhausted the resources of the local lib- 
raries accessible to him. It has often been 
said that a fact is the most difficult thing in 
the world to find. There are many ‘ Sponsors 
for Kuowledge,’ who, under proper conditions, 
are approachable and who are willing to share 
their treasures, but there is no one place for 
central registration. Such a bureau in each 
several country, with a world-centre in 
London, might become extremely useful. The 
expenses of administration, by appropriate 
organisation, could be kept within reasonable 





limits. A membership-fee, however nominal, 
would be a safeguard against idle questions. 





A large staff of experts would not be necessary, 
for the bureau, instead of undertaking to 
make direct answers to every inquirer, could 


merely refer him to a_ specialist who has 
expressed a willingness to ‘sponsor’ the 
subject involved. Bibliographies, once com- 
piled, could be filed for future reference, so 
as to avoid duplication of work. This, 1 
believe, is the present practice of many lib- 
raries, 

“In the inauguration of any such bureau, 
there would be various difficulties to be solved, 
but the anticipation of difficulties to be faced 
should not necessarily prevent the accom- 
plishment of a worthy project, if or when its 
usefulness shall have been established. 

“One of the problems that would have to 
be worked out would be a suitable classifica- 
tion of the many subjects brought within the 
scope of such a bureau. Personally, I should 
prefer the Dewey system, or a modification 
thereof adapted to international require- 
ments. By some method of that kind, it 
would be possible to preserve the inter- 
relationship of kindred subjects and at the 
same time permit the utmost subdivision. 

““T am venturing only to call attention to a 
seeming need, being content to leave it to 
others to determine whether or not a bureau 
of the wide scope suggested would be, or could 
be made, practicable.’’ 


OVERS of Dickens may like to have their 
attention drawn to the Mercure de France 

for Noy. 15, in which appears an uncommonly 
good study by M. Léon Lemonnier, entitled 
* Actualité de Dickens.” M. Lemonnier seems 
to think that some of Dickens’s quality is even 
yet hardly appreciated to the full. He makes 
a distinction between Dickens’s bourgeois feel- 
ing and that of Thackeray. In Thackeray the 
bourgeois is a ‘‘climber’”’ seeking openings 
into the class above him; in Dickens the bour- 
geois—petit bourgeois not far removed from 
what we now call the proletariate — is all 
anxiety lest he topple over from his precarious 
station and cease to be bourgeois at all. He 
also sees reason to qualify the praise for 
minute observation usually bestowed on 
Dickens. Dickens, he thinks, observed very 
little but was remarkably passive to impres- 
sions from which he created his characters. 


The Cambridge Press is taking over 
the publication of the ‘ Annual Biblio- 
graphy of English Language and Literature,’ 
which is issued by the Modern Humanities 
Research Association. Volume xvi, (1935) 


will be published this month. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





THE ST. HELENA PRINTING- 
PRESSES. 
OOKS and pamphlets printed in St. 


Helena are something of a curiosity. It 
was not until 1806, or close upon 150 years 
after the Island had been first occu- 
pied by the British, that a small press was 
imported by a few private residents and set 
up as ‘“‘ The St. Helena Press,’’ under the 
management of Mr. Saul Solomon, whose 
family have contributed so much to South 
African and local history. The business was 
taken over later by the East India Company, 
but during the years 1807-1813 it produced a 
number of interesting publications. An early 
specimen of its work, the Government Gazette 
Published by Authority, No. 5, June 20, 1807, 
is preserved in the public records at James- 
town; no other copies are available locally, 
and as the paper does not appear again, and 
then in another form, until 1845, it would be 
interesting to know what happened to it and 
whether it was published during the interven- 
ing thirty-eight years. 

With the appointment of Alexander Beat- 
son as Governor in 1808, the publishing trade 
began to boom. He se’7ed on the press as the 
means of disseminating his views on agricul- 
tural development; and in the St. Helena 
Monthly Register, which began publication 
in 1809, he described his plans and explained 
his experiments with, as the late Lord Rose- 
bery was to remark a hundred years later, 
‘* a minuteness which could scarcely be justi- 
fied in the case of the Garden of Eden.” 
Twelve copies of this curious little journal, 
about 8in. x 44in., were sent regularly to 
East India House, but so far only one com- 
pilation has been found, and that incom- 
plete. Other publications during Beatson’s 
period of office were ‘ Papers relating to the 
Devastation committed by Goats on the Island 
of St. Helena.’ By Authority. 1810. ; a com- 
pilation of laws relating specially to land, 
‘ Abstract of the Laws and Ordinances relat- 
ing to Land and Tenures and the Moral and 
Agricultural Improvement of the Island of 
St. Helena.’ By Authority c. 1810; the laws 
of the little settlement under the title 
‘ Abstract of the Laws and Regulations estab- 
lished by the Honorable Court of Directors 





or by the Governor and Council of the Island 


of St. Helena.’ By Authority. 1813; and 
more papers on goats and sheep, ‘ Island of 
St. Helena. Proceedings of the Governor and 
Council regarding Lands, Tenures, Goats and 
Sheep.’ 1813. 

The Register was, of course, a quasi-official 
newspaper ; but soon after the appointment of 
the Kev, Richard Boys to the junior chap- 
laincy in 1812, it seems to have got into 
trouble. ‘‘ Objectionable remarks ’’ appeared 
in its columns, with the result that any 
future material about which there was any 
doubt, was required to be submitted to the 
Government Secretary before publication. Dr. 
Baildon, the Company’s Medical Superin- 
tendent, who acted as editor, was so out- 
raged by this order that he wrote an angry 
memorial to the Court of Directors protesting 
at the reflection on “ his literary attainments 
and general respectability of character” 
which, as Mark Wilks observed later, ‘‘ would 
be invaluable in any community.’’ His pro- 
test was unavailing and Boys was appointed 
to his place. Island life became perceptibly 
brighter when he and the Rev. Mr. Jones 
began to print and circulate abusive letters 
to’ each -other; but the squabble that ended 
in the latter being retired to the post of tutor 
to the Balcombe children on a pension of 5s. 
per day, supplemented by the Emperor’s sym- 
pathy, put a stop to private publishing in 
St. Helena for very many years. 

With the departure of Beatson, the 
Register ceased publication, and, with the 
exception of the printing of the first ‘ Report 
of the St. Helena Benevolent Society,’ 1814, 
the press was confined during the captivity 
to turning out official notices, Acts of Parlia- 
ment, regulations, menacing proclamations, 
etc., until at the last scene of all, it printed 
the catalogues of the dead Emperor’s house 
hold effects. 

The next seven years saw the issue of the 
Proceedings of the St. Helena Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society 1824 to 1831, and 
a very uncommon item, a ‘ Flora St. 
Helenica,’ 1825. New type also seems to have 
been received about this time; and in 18% 
a new compilation of laws was published 
entitled ‘Bye Laws of the Island of St. 
Helena and Regulations for the Civil, Judi- 
cial, Medical, and Marine Departments,’ 
1828, of which a further edition with supple 
ments was issued in 1834. An addition to the 
equipment of the press of this period was 4 
‘“* Lithographic Press ’”’ which was used to re 
produce Manuel Johnson’s famous catalogue 
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of the stars in the southern hemisphere before 
it was transmitted to East India House for 
ublication in London in 1835. Another pub- 
ication, by the ‘Government Printing 
Office’? was the ‘St. Helena Calendar and 
Directory,’ printed in 1832, 1833, and 1834, 
when the Island was transferred to the Crown. 

The printing office, happily, survived the 
shock of a change which revolutionised St. 
Helena; but to the printer it meant only a 
change in the design of the coat-of-arms at the 
head of his public notices and proclamations, 
the solid brass block used for those of the East 
India Company still being preserved in the 
present printing-office. 

The exhumation of Napoleon’s remains in 
1840 provided the opportunity for a major 
publication, ‘ Narrative of the Proceedings 
connected with the Exhumation and Removal 
of the Remains of the late Emperor Napo- 
leon,’ by a Resident, 1840, rightly attributed 
to W. G. Janisch, and crudely illustrated 
with sketches by Sergeant Patterson of the 
Qist, lithographed on the old press. In 1842 
there was issued the first of what was to prove 
a long series, of ‘The St. Helena Almanack 
and Annual Register,’ which was to continue 


in pee for upwards of forty-five years; | 
an 


in 1845 the St. Helena Gazette. Published 
by Authority, reappeared in its new form. 
This paper set out to be something more than 
an official newspaper, and it provided extracts 
from the London newspapers, descriptions of 
local events of interest, obituary notices, and 
such like. The Gazette, and the Almanacks 
with their valuable introductions, tables of 
remarkable events, and lists of officers, con- 
stitute one of the most important sources of 
information on the history of the Island after 
its transfer to the Crown. 

The history of modern printing in the 
Island dates from the year 1851, when George 
Gibb, who was allowed to undertake private 
work, printed and published ‘ A Guide to St. 
Helena Descriptive and Historical with a 
Visit to Longwood and Napoleon’s Tomb,’ by 
Joseph Lockwood, 1851; and in the same year 
the first ‘‘free’’ press was imported and 
established. Its introduction was hailed with 
a joy that was almost delirious; Magna Carta 
cannot have had a more jubilant re- 
ception; public opinion was no longer to be 
suppressed ; and the liberty of the Press, the 
birthright of mankind, was also to provide 
a remedy for all the Island’s economic ills. 

These transports were somewhat moderated 
by financial considerations and the gloomy re- 
flection that to ensure success, the local Gov- 





ernment must become the new venture’s largest 
subscriber. The Governor obligingly closed 
down the Gazette and presented the new paper 
with a small income as payment for the 
advertisement of official notifications, etc. 
Assured of this steady support, the St. Helena 
Advocate and Weekly Journal of News began 
publication on 8 May, 1851. It soon got 
into trouble for intemperate criticism of its 
chief subscriber, who retaliated, not unnatur- 
ally, by withdrawing the official advertise- 
ments and publishing them in a new official 
paper, the St. Helena Chronicle, printed, but 
not ‘‘By Authority,’’ at the Government 
Printing Office, the first number appearing in 
March, 1852. The withdrawal of official sup- 
port killed the Advocate and it was replaced in 
1853 by the St, Helena Herald. 

In the course of the past ninety years St. 
Helena has been served by two able journal- 
ists, the first of whom, Joseph Lockwood, was 
the editor, in practice if not in name, of 
both the Advocate and the Herald. He was 
a curious character with a marked historical 
sense, and held the appointment of Clerk of 
Works, when he was responsible for the build- 
ing of the present Cathedral Church. He con- 
tributed an excellent account of the exhuma- 
tion to the United Service Journal; his 
‘Guide etc.,’ is much sought after; and he 
adorned the columns of the Advocate with 
valuable material when he printed ‘ Andrew 
Darling’s Account of the Funeral of Napo- 
leon,’ which was reprinted by The Times 
Literary Supplement in 1915. Another of his 
discoveries was ‘ Sally Phil’s Tale at the Tomb 
of Napoleon on the Arrival there of a 
Visitor,’ printed in the Herald in 1853. Sally 
was the wife of a freed slave Jack, who was 
the gardener at Napoleon’s tomb, where she 
used to recite doggerel about the Emperor to 
tourists and visitors. Lockwood hit upon the 
idea of editing this and printing it, with 
some additions of his own, in the Herald. 
Another very uncommon pamphlet published 
at this time, for which Lockwood may have 
been responsible, was ‘ Longwood Old House, 
A Brief Sketch of its past history and pre- 
sent state in connection with the late 
Emperor Napoleon,’ Anonymous, 1855, which 
seems to have been written with the object of 
calling the attention of the French to the 
neglect prevailing in the house in which the 
Emperor died, and recommending that a 
marble column be erected in its place. Subse- 
quently he used his position with the Herald 





to ventilate his views on the abilities of his 
superior officer, action which earned him the 
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distinction of a new edition of the regulations 
relating to the subject of officers contributing 
to the Press, 

The Herald was superseded by 
Guardian appeared; from henceforth all 
papers published in the Island were to be 
weeklies. The editor of the Guardian, Ben- 
jamin Grant, was the most successful of a 


long line of St. Helena printers and journal- | 
His paper, always admirably conducted, | 


ists. 
had a place to fill in the Island’s social life ; 
and it continued in circulation, under the 
editorship of his son, until comparatively 
recent times. Grant was fully alive to the 
interest taken in St. Helena’s historical asso- 
ciations, to which he made more than one 
valuable contribution, and scientists are 
under an obligation to him for printing and 
publishing ‘ The Geology of St. Helena,’ J. 
R. Oliver, 1869, which still remains one of 
the standard works on the subject. Competi- 
tors to the Guardian were not slow in appear- 


ing, and the Advertiser, 1865, the Spectator, | 


1866, and the Star, also 1866, all had short but 
hectic lives; but for the next twenty years 
the Guardian Press was to have the field to 
itself and, with the exception of some official 
material published by the Government Press, 
it had a monopoly of private printing. Rare 
pamphlets from the official Press were 
* First Report of the Committee of Enquiry 
on the Ravages of White Ants,’ 1864; 
‘Scraps from Records,’ H. R. Janisch, 1872, 
and a ‘ Precis of Information concerning the 
Island of St. Helena prepared by the Gov- 
ernor and Colonel Commanding the Troops,’ 
1876; whilst the Guardian was responsible for 
printing and publishing the ‘ Report of the 
St. Helena Industrial Exhibition 1874,’ and 
‘Sally Phil’s Poem’ in 1875, under the title 
of ‘ An Account of the late Emperor Napoleon 


the 1st on his arrival in St. Helena on October | 


15th 1815 etc.,’ at the cost, it is believed, of 
Mr. C. A. Carrol, an aged merchant who had 
been a young man when Napoleon died. 

‘A Few Notes on St. Helena, A Descriptive 
Guide to St. Helena,’ and ‘Some Remarks 
on St. Helena as a Health Resort,’ all written 
and printed by Grant, were published in 
1883, followed by ‘ Extracts from the Records 
of St. Helena,’ H. R. Janisch, in 1885, some 
of which had been published in the Gazette 
and the early newspapers. 

With the appointment of an active person- 
ality as Governor in 1887, political feeling in 
the Island began to run high, when there was 


another | 
weekly, the Record, in 1860, and in 1861 the | 








a lamentable lapse into vulgarity on the part 
of the local printers. Rival political factions 
| borrowed their type and produced two dis. 
| reputable sheets, the Bug and the Mosquito 
both illustrated with ‘‘ jellyzraph ”’ cartoons 
of prominent notables. Politics also gave 
birth to new weeklies, the J'imes, 1889; the 
Monthly Critic and Flashlight, 1891; the 
St. Helenian, 1895, and the Observer, all dis. 
appearing when the particular crisis to which 
they referred was over. In 1889 it was 
announced that St. Helena would be aban. 
doned as a military post, whereupon the 
Guardian Press produced ‘ The Citadel of the 
South Atlantic,’ being a reprint of letters 
from various persons urging the claims of the 
Island to be regarded as the great fortress 
of the South Atlantic, 

The Boer War saw the appearance of a 
foreign edition of what was really the 
Guardian, the Krijsgevangene published in 
Afrikaans for the use of the Boer prisoners 
then on the Island; and in 1908 Grant’s son 
published a new edition of ‘ Extracts from 
| Records.’ 

The Guardian ceased publication soon after 
the close of the European War when private 
printing and publishing passed into the care 
of the Church magazines which had begun 
with the St. Helena Church News in 1888, 
This was followed by the Parish Magazine, 
1889, the Diocesan Magazine, 1901, and the 
Jamestown Monthly, 1912, which is still in 
circulation under the title of the St. Helena 
Magazine, 1933. 

Collectors and students will, no doubt, be 
able to add to the books and pamphlets that 
have been described ; and there are, of course, 
many official reports, etc., that have not been 
mentioned, whilst little has been said of the 
problems that arise in the management of a 
printing-press in St. Helena or of the services 
of the Government Press. There is no printer 
who has not learnt his craft in the Island, and 
none has seen a modern power or roller press. 
At one period their art, which passes from 
generation to generation, was in danger of 
being lost to the Island; but owing to the 
labours of the late Canon Porter, who taught 
the apprentices himself, it was kept alive with 
much benefit to the small community. His 
example has been followed by the present 
Vicar of Jamestown; and printing in St. 
Helena has never reached a higher standard 
than that which can be read to-day in the 
| St. Helena Magazine, and some of the official 
| publications such as the Government (Gazette 
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(which was re-issued in its present form in | banke; but as the poet was a reader of 
‘actions 1871) or the St. Helena Highway Code, 1935. | Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ there is almost certainly 
vo dig OO Wee | allusion to Ralpho, the trusty squire, 
oul infallible 

'squito, As three or four-legg’d Oracle. 


Daag f ALLUSIONS IN BYRON’S LETTERS. | (See Part I, Canto i., 449 et seqy.). 
39; the (See cliv. 171, 316; elv. 14). | (2) ‘* ‘Rocked by the beating of her heart.’ ”’ 


41; the [" is perhaps worth while to point out that | This was given by Prothero, Collins, and 


all dis. the sources required for two of the quota-| ™Yself as from ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 1185-6. 
which tions listed in 1928 by Mr. V. H. Collins | But there is by no means an exact correspon- 
it was were given, along with other references pre- | dence, and the discovery of the phrase in the 
aban. § viously untraced, in my selection from| translation of the twelfth Love Epistle of 
on. the Byron's Letters issued three years ago. The | Aristaenetus, attributed by Moore to Sheri- 
of the first of these quotations, ‘ Perhaps pros- | dan, leaves no doubt that Byron drew it from 
letters perity,”’ etc., comes from Pope, ‘ Moral this poem. The context is: 

of the Essays,’ i. 111-12; the second, “ Here’s to | aye yg hey he Seem ‘ 
ortress her,’ etc., is virtually the beginning of ; , J ll cmap ge is 

“Drink to her,’’ one of Moore’s Trish Melo- p Rock’d by aay beating of et onewed A 

> of a dies’ (by announcing his engagement in these (Parenthetically, may I suggest that the influ- 


ence of Sheridan’s poetry in Byron’s early 


| ny », Byr ays his friend a hig , ; 
y the words to Moore, Byron pays his friend a high | work is @ matter thet will repay study?) 


hed in compliment). 


=" oo | (3) * He is a burning liar!’ (Nov. 24, 
aul i ierrase’’ s oelae.* re; Sn 1818). There is no doubt a reminiscence here 
: from abridged edition of my selection, I was able | * Ronny 2. V. a ta s like a liar 

to identify many other quotations, including | see il recalled b ie ed agent = 
. oe one of those about which I had enquired in E R. Rona y my co i rofessor 
rivals The Times Literary Supplement for March ‘Vay. “Sie Little eivenemel | leted : 
: 15, 1934. This is: ‘‘ so full of pastime and (4) aed stay Ceaminige 4 staan Rao liigpees! ist. 50 


1e Care soality 9? oa .| the usual oaths have been taken, and every 
begun oy ar = tees te Miser) and thing fulfilled according to the ‘ understood 
1 1888, , “Sheets ir awe : . , relations ’ of such liaisons.’’ (Nov. 25, 1816). 


. it occurs in Farquhar’s ‘ Recruiting Officer,’ maar 
azine oe ‘ © . ae s * Mac- 
e the VY. i. Another, “‘ honour must be minded A curious but conscious application of * Mac 


as strictly as milk diet ’’ (Dec. 27, 1823), may beth,’ IIT. iv, 124-6: 





~ e perhaps be found in one of Scott’s novels. Is Augurs and understood relations have 
—_ it too fanciful to discern the clue in a letter By maggot-pies and ee es ao 
bt, be to Scott of Jan. 12-27, 1822, where Byron) ‘pho secret’st man of blood. ia 
’ remarks: ‘‘ my ‘ heart warms to the tartan,’ cys} re ee , 
S that or to aevihing of Scotland, which reminds 6) geet oo - oe of the Mat my 
ourse, me of Aberdeen and other parts, not so far | COUSINS Nothing bub passion. (ieee. os, 
t been from the Highlands as that town, about 1817, to ee se _— Vv i: 
of the Invercauld and Braemar, where I was sent to in Young, - evan? a. oes 
t of a drink goat’s fey [whey] in 1795-6, in conse- Souls made of fire, and children of the sun, 
ervices quence of a threatened decline after the| , vith whom revenge is virtue. 
yrinter scarlet fever ’’ 2 Also compare Chatterton, ‘Narva and 
d, and In locating the rest 1 was greatly helped Mored,’ 55: “‘ the pale children of the feeble 
press. by Bartlett’s ‘Concordance to Shakespeare’ SUn”’ (though this, obviously, was not in 
| from and his ‘ Familiar Quotations,’ by Benham’s Byron’s mind). 
ger of ‘Book of Quotations,’ Stevenson’s ‘ Book of The following were discovered too late for 
to the Quotations’ (new edition), and Cruden’s | inclusion in my notes: 
taught ‘Concordance to the Bible.’ Among these re-| (1) ‘‘ as some facetious personage observed 
e with ferences the following, given in a much fuller | half a century ago, ‘ poetry is a mere drug.’ ”” 
* way —_ was possible in my notes, are of | (Mar. 5, 1812). The source is Smollett, 
resen especial interest : |‘ Roderick Random’ (1748), chapt. Ixii., 
in St. (1) ‘My papa, Sir Ralpho, hath recently | where a publisher is reported by )aeen 
ndard made a speech at a Durham tax-meeting, and | to have ‘‘ observed that translation was a 
n the not only at Durham, but here, several times | mere drug, that branch of literature being 
fficial since, after dinner.’’ (Feb. 2, 1815). overstocked with an inundation of authors 
azette Byron’s father-in-law was Sir Ralph Mil-| from North Britain.”’ (I owe this reference 
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to my colleague, Mr. H. J. Oliver, who has | 
kindly assisted me in my researches). 
(2) ‘‘ Murray’s ‘horrid stillness’ ’’ (June 
1, 1818). From Dryden, ‘ Astraea Redux,’ 7. 
(3) ‘“‘us ‘bearded men’’’. (Aug. 24, 
1819). From the Scottish proverb, ‘‘ Better 
bairns greet than bearded men.’’ (Benham). | 
From the other letters and the journals, as 
edited by Prothero, I have also made a collec- 
tion of apparently obscure allusions, some of | 
which are illuminated below. The rest will | 
be submitted to readers, who have at least the 
assurance that Byron never fabricated his quo- | 
tations and most often gave them accurately. 
It is only fair to add that some of the Shakes- | 
pearian phrases were perhaps thought by} 
Prothero too well-known to be referred to their | 
source ; yet, though the phrase be familiar, its | 
origin is often forgotten, and so one feels jus- 
tified in labelling all but the most obvious. 
Byron always quoted straight from the plays. | 


Sources found, 


(1) ‘‘ Is she ‘ robed in sable garb of woe? ”’ | 
(Aug. 9, 1806). From Gray, ‘ The Bard,’ 17. 

(2) “the appearance of a note . . . has| 
driven the ‘ natural ruby from my cheeks.’ ”’ 
(Aug. 10, 1806, to E. B. Pigot). From ‘ Mac 
beth,’ III. iv. 115. 

(3) ‘‘ you have it thus, with ‘ all its imper- | 
fections on its head.’ ’’ (March, 1807, to —— 
Falkner), From ‘ Hamlet,’ I, v. 79. 

(4) ‘‘ the Earl ‘ bears no brother near the | 
throne.’’’ (July 13, 1807; Mar. 12, 1814, to} 
Moore). From Pope, ‘ lmitations of Horace’ : 
Epistles, Book II, epis. i., 220-1: 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the 

throne. 

(5) ‘‘ these ‘ paper bullets of the brain. 
(Mar. 28, 1808). From ‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing,’ IT, iii. 249. 

(6) ‘‘ my optics, ‘ which are made the fools | 
of the other senses, or else worth all the | 
rest.’’’ (Dec. 17, 1808, to Hodgson). 
* Macbeth,’ IT. i. 45. 

(7) ‘* ‘on hollow pampered jades of Asia.’ 
(Aug. 6, 1809). From ‘2 Henry IV.,’ IT. iv. | 
178. 

(8) “‘the date . . . ‘will prate to you of | 
my whereabouts.’’’ (May 5-15, 1810; Oct. 
29, 1819; Mar. 9, 1822, in ‘ Correspondence,’ | 
edited by Murray; Oct. 12, 1823 ;—usually as 
‘** whereabouts’’’ simply). From ‘ Mac- | 
beth,’ Il, i. 58. 


» 9? 


”? 


(9) ‘‘ we will ‘ drink deep ere we depart.’ ”’ | 
(Sept. 9, 1811, to Hodgson). 
I. i 


From ‘ Hamlet,’ | 
ii. 175. 


(10) “‘ when is the graven image, ‘with | 





| (Journal, 


| respondence.’) 
| 89, etc.). 


| 12, 1815). 


From | : 





bays and wicked rhyme upon’t,’ to grace, o@ 
disgrace, some of our tardy editions’? (Se 
5, 1812). From Butler, ‘ Hudibras,’ Part 
Canto i. 579-80: 
Picture in the Front, 
With Bays, and wicked Rhime upon’ t. 


(11) ‘‘ ‘ the gods have made him poetical.’” 





"” 


(Sept. 14, 1812; Jan. 2, 1820). See ‘ As You 
Like It,’ III. iii. 16 and 24, 

(12) ‘‘*‘ Honour,’ I see, ‘ hath skill jy 
oom agogicen | *” (Oct. 14, 1812). @ 
parody of Falstaff’s words, ‘1 Henry IV,’ Y, 
i, 134. 


(13) ‘‘ I ‘have drunk medicines.’ ”’ 
nal, Nov. 14, 1813). 
li, 21, 

(14) “‘ For his honour, principle, and inde. 


(Jour. 
From ‘ 1 Henry IV.,’ Il. 


pendence, his conduct to ._. Speaks 
‘ trumpet-tongued’’’ (Journal, Nov. 2 
1813). From ‘ Macbeth,’ I. vii. 19, 


(15) ‘“‘‘ Pll none on’t’’’—i.e., marriage, 
Jan, 16, and Mar. 10, 1814 
parties). From ‘ Macbeth,’ V. iv. 47. 

(16) ‘‘I have ‘no lack of argument’” 
(Mar. 3, 1814). From ‘ Henry V,’ III. i. 21. 

(17) ‘‘ the rest of ‘ us youth.’’’ (‘‘ Sunday 
matin,’’ May, 1814; Aug. 4, 1819, in ‘ Cor 
From ‘1 Henry IV,’ IL. ii. 
(18) ‘“‘ ‘ a foregone conclusion.’’’ (June 
From ‘ Othello,’ III. iii. 428, 

(19) ‘‘‘ He never pardons who hath done 
the wrong.’’’ (Oct. 28, 1815). From Dry- 


| den, ‘ The Conquest of Granada,’ Part IL, i, 
| 2: 


Forgivenegs to the injured does belong, 
But they ne’er pardon, who have done the 
wrong. 
The first line of the couplet is quoted ina 
letter of March 5, 1812, to Lord Holland, as 


| by Pope. 


(20) ‘‘ We say ‘weltering in blood,’—but 
do not they also use ‘ weltering in the wind’ 
.. ” (Apr, 2, 1816, first to Murray). A 
memory of ‘ Lycidas,’ 13-14: 

He must not float upon his watry bear 

Unwept, and welter to the parching wind... 

(21) ‘‘‘ time and the hour’ must decide 
upon what I do.”” (Jan. 20, 1820). From 
‘Macbeth,’ I. iii. 147. : 

(22) ‘‘ as dull ‘ as the last new comedy.’’ 
(Feb. 7, 1820; Jume 19, 1811, in ‘ Corres 
pondence’). From Goldsmith, ‘ The Good 


| Natured Man,’ II. 


(23) ‘‘‘ Rebellion lay in his way, and he 
found it.” (Aug. 31, 1820, to Moore). 
From ‘1 Henry IV,’ V. i 


Z 


. 28. : 
(24) ‘‘ There ‘are those here, who, if he did 
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a me], would ‘ live to think on’t.’’ Sept. | (56) “‘ This {his rejection by Mary 


29, 1820). From ‘ Hamlet,’ I. ii. 146. | Chaworth] threw me out again ‘alone on a 
(25) ‘‘ I will ‘make you a speech.’ ’’ (Oct. | wide, wide sea.’ ’’ (‘ Detached Thoughts,’ 34). 
17, 1820; Feb. 22, 1821). ‘‘ like Corporal | Probably from Childe Harold’s ‘ Good Night’ 
Trim to the Nun, ‘ I made a speech.’ ’’ (Oct. | (‘ Pilgrimage,’ Canto i.): 
8, 1814, in ‘ ¢ orrespondence. ) From Sterne, | And now I’m in the world alone 


‘Tristram Shandy,’ vol. viii., ch. xxii. Upon the wide, wide sea. 


(26) “these ‘ Tusculan questions ’”’ [den- | jines which are themselves borrowed from 


tal ~aenorrag 3 (Nov, 18, 1820). A reference | ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ iv. : 


to Cicero’s Disputationes or Quaestiones Tus- | 
culenac, —_ or eg as 

(27) ‘‘*‘ A sudden thought strikes me.’ ”’ | ee 
(Extracts from a Diary, Jan. 4, 1821). “ ‘ A| (37) ios: saline 

. x» 9? + ose 0 f 

sudden thought struck him. . (June 19, | The bloody duel without blows. 
1811, in ‘Correspondence ’). From ‘ Antony | ,, I po : . 
and Cleopatra,’ I. ii. 86-7: | (‘ Detached Thoughts,’ 36). From Butler, 


‘ Hudibras,’ Part I., Canto i. 655-6. 
(38) ‘‘‘ He that died o’ Wednesday.’ ”’ 
(‘ Detached Thoughts,’ 60). From ‘ 1 Henry 


on the sudden 
A Roman thought hath struck him. 


(28) ‘I used to. . . ‘ wonder how the devil| Ty,’ V. i. 138, 
I got there.’ ’’ (Extracts from a Diary, Jan. (39) ‘‘ Peel, the Orator and Statesman 
12, 1821). From Pope, ‘ Epistle to Dr. | (‘ that was, or is, or is to be’) (‘ Detached 
Arbuthnot,’ 169. Thoughts,’ 88). Compare ‘ Revelation,’ iv. 8: 


(29) ‘‘ ‘the insolence of office.’’’ (Jan. 20, | « Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and 
1821, first to Murray ; Nov. 26, 1810, in ‘ Cor-| is to come.”” See also i. 8; xvi. 5; and xi. 7. 
respondence.’) From ‘ Hamlet,’ III. i. 72. | (References supplied by Mr. H. J. Oliver). 

_ (30) ‘* I do not mean that they should write} (40) “they... march...’ as if they had 
in the Style of the Song by a person of Qual-| gyyes on their legs.’’’ (‘ Journal in Cepha- 
ity, or parle Euphuism.”” (March, 1821, to| Jonia,’ Sept. 28, 1823). From ‘1 Henry IV,’ 
Murray). From Scott, ‘The Monastery,’| [y, ij, 44, 

XIV: “all the court ladies were his [John | R. G. Howarrna. 
Lyly’s] scholars, and to ‘ parler Euphuisme,’| University of Sydney. 

was as necessary a qualification to a courtly | 

allant, as those of understanding how to use : : 
fis rapier or to dance a measure.’’ Scott RAPHAEL AT THE HERMITAGE. — 
adapts Blount’s Epistle to the Reader of | Perhaps, while the dispersals are talked 
Lyly’s ‘ Six Court Comedies,’ 1632: ‘‘ All our | about of the crowd of Rembrandts still left 
Ladies were then his Schollers; And that | 1” the Hermitage, it may be of use to recall 
Beautie in Court, which could not Parley | to English lovers of art the small masterpiece 
Euphueisme, was as little regarded; as shee | Still said to be there, of Raphael’s work, 
which now there, speaks not French.”’ | namely, the ‘ St. George slaying the Dragon ’ 

(31) ‘‘ This is ‘ the tale as told to me.’ ”? | that was brought (1506) by Baldassare Cas- 
(May 10, 1821; Oct. 20, 1814, in ‘ Correspon- | tiglione to England and Henry VII, as a 
dence’). From Scott, ‘ Lay of the Last Min- | Precious return for receiving the Order of the 





strel,’ II. 263. | Garter, from Guidobaldo, 2nd Duke of 
(32) ‘‘to ‘ buy justice.’’’ (July 7, 1821).| Urbino, uncle of Pope Julius. It is occasion- 
Compare ‘ Hamlet,’ II. iii, 58-60. | ally referred to as having been among Wal- 


(33) ‘‘ their Chiefs are like ‘ Legion, being | pole’s treasures at Houghton, that passed 
Many.’”’ (Sept. 4, 1821, second to Murray). | ‘‘en masse ’’ to Katherine of Russia. On 


See Luke viii, 30: ‘‘ My name is Legion: for the garter of St. George one may read the sig- 
we are many.” | nificant word ‘‘ Honi,’’ while on the frontal- 


(34) ‘ It is in ‘ the high Roman fashion.’ ”’ | band of the white steed is the name of the 
(Sept. 27, 1821, to Moore). From ‘ Antony | saint. It really came from the Crozat Collec- 
and Cleopatra,’ IV. xv. 87. “ | tion, though Cromwell had sold it to the 

(35) ‘‘Suppose that there had been no | House of Herbert, from the Royal Collection 
Octavius, and Tiberius had ‘ jumped the life’ | at Windsor. It would be fortunate should 
between, and at once succeeded Julius?’ | anything bring it back to its rightfullest home 
(‘My Dictionary,’ May, 1821). See ‘ Mac- | —from the Neva to the Thames. 
beth,’ I, vii. 7. Sr.Ciarr BappELey. 
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OME NOTES ON WITHER.—The figures | 


in brackets refer to Mr. 


Frank Sidg- 
wick’s edition in two volumes, 


} 
Tyrants may boast they to much power are 


born, 


Yet he hath more than tyrannies can scorn | 


”” read “ that.’’ 


““ 


For “ than 
singular noun for 


There is no 
he ’’ to refer to. 
If they yield they are my rhymes, 
They will fain some other crimes (i. 57). 
Read ‘‘ feign’’; they will invent other 
charges, 
For if it cannot truly be denied, 
ingratitude men’s benefits do hide; 
Then more ungrateful must he be by odds, 
Who doth conceal the bounty of the gods 
(i. 70). 
Read “to hide” with no stop after 
‘* denied.” 
aL To apprehend such noble loves, 
Or more conjecture their unfounded measure 
(i. . 
Read ‘‘ unsounded.”’ 


Muse, now tell, for thou hast power 

To fly through wall or tower (i. 176). 

Read ‘‘ thorough.’’ 

Little rush-lights, or a spark, 

Shineth fairly in the dark, 

And to him occasion gives 

That from sight of lesser lives 

To adore it (ii. 30). 

For ‘lesser ’’ read ‘ better,’’ as in the 
parallel sentence ten lines later. 

Still 


keep 
smiles age 

And let no wrong by chance disdain 

A love so truly fair (ii. 60). 

Read ‘‘ distain.”’ 


Mount thoughts on high. 

Cease words, for why 

My meaning to divine, 

To those I leave 

That can conceive 

So brave a love as mine (ii. 91). 

Read ‘‘ Mount, thoughts, on high! Cease, 
words! For why? My...” 


You are sad when others chaff, | 
And grow merry as they laugh (ii. 160). 


Read ‘‘ Chafe.”’ 

AN EQUESTRIAN’S 
stone on the north side of the churchyard 

at Kelloe, Co. Durham, bears the inscription : 

Sacred to the Memory of Daniel Powell, 
Equestrian, who departed this life May 25th 
1851 in the 19th year of his age. This stone 
is erected by his brothers as the last tribute 
of their affection. 


thy forehead crown’d with 


HIBERNICUS. 


H, Askew. 


MEMORIAL.—A | 


—____... 


Readers’ Queries. 








Cs LEAVE ON THE LEFT.’’—Falstaff in 
the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’: “I, I, 
| I myself sometimes leaving the fear of God 
on the left hand and hiding mine honour in 
| my necessity, am fain to shuffle, to hedge and 
| to lurch.’’ (Act 1I., Sc. ii., ll. 23-26). 
| This expression ‘‘ to leave on the left hand ” 
| looks very much like the German links liegen 
| lassen. It is, however, earlier than anything 
| recorded for the German in Grimm. We 
|should be very much _ obliged if any 
| reader could supply us with other examples 
of “leave on the left hand.’’ The meaning 
| is clearly ‘‘ to ignore,” ‘‘ to refuse to have 
| anything to do with,’’ and the source of the 
phrase is quite obvious, as the left is con- 
nected with everything that is ill-omened, and 
that one, therefore, wishes to keep clear of. 
Falstaff, of course, is speaking in self-irony. 
The connection of ‘‘ leave’’ with ‘‘ left ’’ or 
with “left hand ’”’ looks as if there was a 
| settled phrase in English corresponding to the 
German, which Shakespeare had picked up 
somewhere or other. Perhaps correspondents 
could tell us where. 
; Herewarp T. Price. 
The Early Modern English Dictionary, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


“QTIR UP” SUNDAY.—When was this 
name first applied to the last Sunday 
| after Trinity (or after Pentecost in the 
| Roman Liturgy)? It is called by this name 
because the collect for the Sunday in the 
| Book of Common Prayer begins with the 
words ‘‘stir up.” This applies also to the 
| Collect for the corresponding Sunday in the 
| Roman Missal, which begins ‘‘ Excita.’’ The 
last approved translation renders this word 
“ Stir up.” 

RecinaLD B. Fetiows. 


“MHE FATAL BELLMAN.’’—In ‘ Mac- 
beth,’’ II. i., Lady Macbeth says: 
Hark! Peace! 

It was the that shriek’d, the fatal 

bellman, 

Which gives the stern’st good-night. 

The Cambridge editors of the old Claren- 
don Press series refer, in connection with this, 
to Webster’s ‘ Duchess of Malfi ’ (first printed 
1623; IV. ii.), where Bosola informs the 
Duchess : 


owl 


I am the common bellman, 
That usually is sent to condemned persons 
The night before they suffer. 
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Is there any justification for the ‘‘usually’’ ? | 
In Godwin and Britton’s ‘ Churches of | 
London,’ 1838, vol. i., p. 10, it is stated : | 

Among many other charitable bequests to | 
the parish of St. Sepulchre . . . that of Mr. | 
Robert Dowe, in 1605, may be mentioned for 
its singularity. This individual left £50 to the | 
parish, on condition that a person should go | 
to Newgate in the still of the night before | 
every execution-day, and standing as near as | 
possible to the cells of the condemned, should 
with a handbell (which he also left) give 
twelve solemn tolls with double strokes, and | 
then, after a proper pause, deliver a solemn 
exhortation. 

The bell is still preserved on a bracket on | 
the south wall of the south aisle of St. | 
Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn, with a note 
appended on its former use. Shakespeare 
and Webster would doubtless be well 
acquainted with this particular practice ; but 
was it really ‘‘ usually ’’ employed elsewhere ? 
The old Newgate Prison, of course, stood 
nearly opposite St. Sepulchre’s, 

There is a point of further interest. 
Hitherto it has been pretty safe to infer that | 
‘Macbeth ’ cannot have been written earlier 
than 1604, in view of the famous lines 
(E¥,:2-): | 

and some I see 

That two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry. 
which apparently refer to the union in that 
year of the two kingdoms, under James. If, 
however, it should turn out that the New- | 
gate ceremony was unique, and if it be further 
admitted that Shakespeare indisputably re- | 
fers to it, then it follows that the play cannot 
have been composed prior to 1605, since Robert 

| 


| 


Dowe’s will is dated in that year. 


Josepn E. Morris. 


Totnes. 


NTRODUCTION OF A PEER INTO} 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS. — On the 
introduction of a new peer into the House 
of Lords, an interesting ceremonial procedure 
is observed. Does there exist any published 
or Manuscript account of this ceremony, and 
where may it be found? What are its his- 
tory and significance ? 

STRANGERS’ GALLERY. 


BYRON’s MEMOIRS.—Does anyone know | 

the history of Lord Byron’s Memoirs after | 
1824? Obviously, part or all of the original | 
manuscript was destroyed on May 17, 1824, | 
but since Thomas Moore had had at least one 
copy of them made before he sold them to | 
Murray, did not this copy remain intact? 
We know from Washington Irving’s Journal | 


| can understand them. Unpublished.’’ There 


|in Paris about 1902-03, and entered the 
| Morgue twice, within a fortnight, in the 





(June 17 and 18, 1824) that he read ‘‘ Lord 
Byron’s Ms. Memoirs ”’ while on a visit at 
Moore’s cottage. Did Moore only keep a copy 
to use in preparing his ‘Life of Byron’ 
(1830) and destroy it later? Or are there 
later traces of those Memoirs? 

Francis Prescotr SMITH. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY BYRON? 

—Washington Irving was in Paris in 
1825, when he copied in his common-place 
book some verses which he headed: ‘‘ Stanzas 
said to be by Lord Byron. To her who best 




































are nineteen stanzas in all; the first and last 
of which are as follows: 

Be it so! we part forever— 

Let the past as nothing be; 

Had I only loved thee, never 

Thou hads’t been thus dear to me. 

But—’tis useless to upbraid thee 

With thy past or present state; 

What thou wast—my fancy made thee, 

What thou art—I know too late. 

How Irving got hold of these lines is 
unknown. At the time (March), he was in 
daily intercourse with Thomas Medwin, Sir 
Egerton Brydges (who published ‘ Letters on 
. . + Lord Byron,’ 1824), and Benjamin West 
(the American who had painted a portrait of 
Byron), and might have obtained the verses 
from any of these three, although Medwin 
is the most likely source. Has anyone ever 
seen this poem in print or does anyone know 
anything of its history ? 

Francis Prescotr SMITH. 

387, Harvard Street, Cambridge, Massa- 

chusetts, United States of America. 

HE MORGUE.—Lance Sieveking’s radio 

dramatisation, on 13 Nov., of ‘ The End 
of Her Honeymoon,’ by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
—which proved so very diverting—took us to 
the Paris of the Great Exhibition of 1900, 
and we were asked to believe that the Morgue 
had been closed to the public for three years 
before then. In the interests of historical 
accuracy, I would challenge that; for I lived 


happier time of the year. On the first occa- 
sion I found but one figure displayed, that of 
a middle-aged man from out the Seine, whose 
face, the only part exposed, looked as though 
it had been rouged. On my second visit, the 
same figure was still the only attraction. 
Precisely what were the first and final dates 
of public ingress to the Morgue? 


FreEpERIC ConNETT WHITE. 
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“QPIV’’: COCKNEY? AMERICAN ?-- 

While the display of the splendid young 
German boxer, Walter Neusel, at Harringay 
Stadium on 18 Nov. was being watched, not 
without justifiable pride, by our welcome 
friend the new German Ambassador, Herr 
von Ribbentrop, I found myself wondering, 
off and on, why Neussel’s trainer, Bucking- 
ham, an active little Cockney, is known 
among his friends as ‘‘spiv.’’ The word, 
seemingly of recent acceptance, would appear 
to have some relation to Buckingham’s ready 
wit. What is its history? 

FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


IR THOMAS JOHNSON, 1664-1729.—The 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
says that Sir Thomas Johnson was appointed 
Collector of Customs on the River Rappahan- 
nock in Virginia, whither he retired in the 
same year. He died in Jamaica in the early 
part of 1729. Is there any record of his hav- 
ing been actually in Virginia? Is his grave 
known in Jamaica or elsewhere ? 


H. S. Leacu. 





Bethlehem, Penna, U.S.A. 


REGORY OF THURLASTON, LEICES- | 
TER.—Are there any published pedigrees 
of this family? A James Gregorieson of 
Thurlaston married Joan, daughter of | 
Thomas Congleton, at Ashby-de-la-Zouch in 
1626. Sometime at the end of the eighteenth | 
century, Ann, daughter of Thomas Gregory 
of Thurlaston, married James Wood of 
Snibston and Ravenstone, Leicestershire. | 
These are the only particulars I have, with 
the exception of the inscriptions on three | 
gravestones in Thurlaston churchyard, which 
are as follows: 

To the memory of Dinah, late wife of | 
Edward Gregory, who departed this life May | 
11, 1823, in the 26th year of her age. 

Sacred: In the remembrance of Edward 
Gregory, who departed this life, on the 22nd 
May 1)42, in the 5lst year of his age. 

To the memory of Edward Gregory, who de- | 
parted this life the 10th of February 1844, in 
the 8th year of his age. 

The family seems to have died out in 1844. 

P. W. MontaGue-Sm1tTu. 


EWTON FAMILY.—I would like to have | 
particulars of the ancestry of the Rev. 
Roger Newton, who settled in America about | 
1638. (He is said by some to have been the | 
son of Samuel, of the same family as Sir 
Isaac, whose tomb is in Westminster). He | 
is mentioned by Cotton Mather as one of the | 





young students who came from England 
finish their education in America. He wa 
at Harvard, though not mentioned in the lig 
of graduates. Whilst at Cambridge, Mass, 
he made the acquaintance of the Rev. Thoma 
Hooker, of Hertford, Conn. (son of Thomas 
Hooker of Marfield, and great-grandson of 
Thomas Hooker of Blaston, Leicestershire), 
whose daughter, Mary, he married. He wa 
one of the recognised historic founders of the 
colony of Connecticut, and was minister of 
the first church of Hartford, 1637-1647. His 
will is dated March, 1683. 


P. W. Monracue-Smitu, 


ADELPHI HOTEL. — According to the 
London Directory, the above hotel occu- 
pied the site of four houses, Nos. 1-4, John 
Street. I should like to know when an hotel 
was first started on this site, as I believe that 
No. 3 was a private house until 1835 and an 
architect’s office until about 1840. 


E, M. H. 
ATE OF PUBLICATION IN BOOKS— 


Was it not invariably the custom for- 
merly to give the date of publication of a book 
on the first leaf or title-page? This is now 
frequently omitted. It is most annoying if 
the reader is anxious to know whether the 
author’s deductions are prior to or subse- 
quent to certain events, 

P. D. Munpy. 


RANGHAM FAMILY, ST. HELENA, 
c. 1733.—Who was the ‘‘ Mr, Francis 
Wrangham ”’ living on the island of St. 
Helena, circa 1733? Did he have a daughter, 
Margaret Wrangham? Is any information 
available concerning the family in England! 


E, F. M. 


OBINSON FAMILY, LONDON, circa 
1656.—For many years, so far in vain, 


I have been seeking to learn something about 


the maternal ancestry of Edmond Halley, 
astronomer. His mother’s maiden name was 
Anne Robinson. She and Edmond Halley, 
sen., salter, were married at St. Margaret’s, 


| Westminster, 9 Sept., 1656 (see 11 S. x1. 423). 


As more than twenty years have elapsed 
since the printing of the last reference, it may 


| be permissible to re-state some of the facts, 


now. 

In the baptismal register of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, are three Anne Robinsons, any 
one of whom might be identical with the bride 
above mentioned : 
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Anne R., dau. of John R., bapt. Aug. 29, 
1624 ; 

Anne R., dau. of Wm, R., bapt. July 13, 
1628 ; 
Anne R., dau. of Richard R., bapt. July 2, 
1634. 
The last-named, Richard Robinson, may 

ossibly have been the maternal grandfather | 
of the astronomer Halley. A search has not, | 
as yet, been made at Somerset House or else- | 
where for the will of this Richard Robinson. | 

The second volume of the ‘ Register of | 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 1660-1675’ | 
(London, 1935), contains the burial entry of | 
Mris, Ann Robinson, July 26, 1661. Is it) 
possible that she may have been the astro- | 





nomer Halley’s maternal grandmother ? | 

It may be entirely irrelevant, but one notes | 
that in Chancery Proceedings, Collins, there | 
is a petition, 23 Jan., 1697, of Lewis Phillips, | 
aged ten or thereabouts, by his uncle, William | 
Robinson, Epping, Essex, which mentions | 
that the petitioner’s uncle, Lewis Phillips, of | 
Brampton, County Huntingdon, who made his | 
will about eight years since—appointing Wil- 
liam Halley, late of the city of Peterborough, 
one of the executors—left £500 to the peti- | 
tioners. This William Halley was a paternal | 
uncle of Edmond Halley, astronomer. 

Furthermore, William  Halley’s son, 
Francis Halley, born circa January, 1673, 
was, while he was a minor, in 1680, repre- 
sented by his next friend, William Robinson, 
in some Chancery 
81/32; entitled ‘ Halley, Francis, v. George 
Coney.’ The latter was the third husband of 
Francis Halley’s mother. Cf. clviii. 257. 

Any new information regarding the above 
matters will be very gratefully received. 


E. F. MacPrxe. 


— 1. A ‘‘ Conversation 


LEW FAMILY. 
Piece’’ by 
and Mrs. Blew and Family ’—is now on loan 
at a West End bookshop. The present owner 
is Lady Hudson—the previous one (I believe) 
was Lady Mount Stephen. I should like 
information as to the identity of this Blew 
family, of whom nothing seems known. ‘The 
picture is reproduced in Sitwell’s ‘ Conver- 
sation Pieces’ (Batsford), 

2. Wanted, information of Blew family 
who owned property at Powick, Worcs. Some 
of them are buried at Bromyard, Herefs.— 
end of eighteenth, beginning of nineteenth, 
century. An Edward Blew (father, John 
Blew, M.D.) was baptized at St. Swithin’s 
Church, Worcester, in 1789—died 1828, buried 


| arms, and the bishopric of Worcester to have 


| stated to have been three golden crows, which 


Proceedings—Collins, | 


Zoffany (1733-1810)—‘ Mr. | 













































at Powick? Was he identical with Edward 
Blew, Mayor of Worcester 1825? 


M.A. Bf. 


RMS OF THE SEE OF WORCESTER.— 

I am informed that the arms of the 
Bishopric of Worcester, which are the same 
as those of Giffard of Ichell, Hants., as to 
whose origin there was a correspondence in 
‘N. and Q.’ many years ago, are derived from 
those of the Barony of Cormeilles. The said 
arms were assumed by Bishop Giffard of 
Worcester, whose mother, Sybille de Crau- 
cumbe, was a daughter of Sybille de Cor- 
meilles and a co-heiress to the barony. Bishop 
Godfrey Giffard is said to have adopted these 


retained them ever since. His heir was his 
nephew, John Giffard, whence the Ichell line 
descended. The arms of Cormeilles are also 


sounds like a mistake for the three zolden 
crowns of Corneilles. Did the late Bishop of 
Worcester, who advanced the theory that the 
Worcester arms are those of Cormeilles, give 
his evidence for the statement in his book on 
Hartlebury Castle, to which I have not access ? 


ANNE F1tzGERALD. 


WHITE.—Has anything been discovered re- 

garding the ancestry of William White 

of Rickmansworth, father of Sir Thomas 

White of Reading, Lord Mayor of London? 

ad he any connection with the Hants. 
family ? 

ANNE F1tTzGERALp. 
| a Greenough Avenue, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 


| J)EAF AND DUMB ALPHABET.—When, 
and by whom, was the system of instruc- 
| tion known as the deaf and dumb alphabet 
| invented? Was it by John Bonet, circ. 1620? 
And what was the method by which the Abbé 
de L’ Epée, a noted benefactor of the deaf and 
dumb, instructed his pupils? 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


ENNIS MARRIAGES. — Wanted, the 
marriage of Benjamin Dennis of Lime- 
house, Stepney, merchant, and —— —— (pos- 
sibly maiden name Annersley or Annesley), 
married before 1672. Also the marriage, 
before or in 1632, of Robert Dennis of Lime- 
house, mariner, with Mary ————. Mar- 
riage of Robert Dennis probably much 
earlier than 1632. 


R. T. Bertoon 
Halton, Selsey, Chichester. 
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APT. GEORGE KING: PARENTAGE 
WANTED.—He was born 1789.  Cap- 
tain, 10th Regiment of Foot. Married at 
Guernsey, 4 June, 1810, Jane, daughter of 
McIntosh. She died 2 Sept., 1852. 
aged fifty-five years. He died 1 Dec., 1845, 
in Guernsey. He had a sister Ann, who is 
known to have been born in Scotland, and 
that fact, coupled with the surname Mac- 





Intosh, suggests that Capt. King was of 

Scottish parentage. Identification would be 

appreciated. L T.-E 
OBERT WARREN: PARENTAGE 


WANTED.—The parentage of Robert 
Warren, who was born 1752 in Ireland, is 
wanted. He, who enlisted in the 47th Foot 
on 15 Jan., 1772, was appointed Colonel, 
County Cork, 1785, and after a distinguished 
career in the American Wars, in which he was 
wounded and taken prisoner, died at his house 
at Guernsey, 16 Mar., 1844, aged ninety-two 
years. His will, dated 13 Nov., 1837, zives 
no clue to his ancestry. L T-E. 


EDICATION OF CHURCHES: THE 
SOUND FORM OF WORDS.—The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1755 contained a 
remarkably searching questionnaire for the 
attention of ‘‘ Gentlemen in the several parts 
of Great Britain, where they reside, with a 
view of obtaining, from their Answers, a 
more perfect account of the Antiquities, and 
Natural History of our Country, than has 
yet appeared.”’ It is with the seventh of the 
ninety-six questions that I concern myself 
now: “‘ Is it [the parish church] dedicated to 
any saint, and when and by whom was it 
built?”’ Is it not true to say that no church 
in Christendom is dedicated to St. Thomas, 
St. Richard, or St. Henry, but that each is 
“* dedicated to Almighty God, under the invo- 
cation of’’ such and such a saint? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


OEM WANTED.—Can anyone identify a 
poem entitled ‘ England’s Saints of 1914— 
1917,’ by James Rhoades? 
It was published in 
(? in 1917). 

The first four lines are as follows :— 

“Who shall name them, this numberless 
Army? We know not their number or 
name, 

But we know from the sign on their forehead 
through great tribulation they came; 

No Calendar blazons their triumph with 
service or vigil or feast, 

And he that was greatest among them is 
even as he that was least. . .” 

PD. Me. 


a daily newspaper 


| possessed of them. 


$$... 


Replies. 


MONTROSE’S ARM 
(clxxi. 121, s.v. ‘ A Statue of Flora 
Macdonald,’ 160, 196). 
PHE 


writers at the above references make no 

mention of the communication read before 
the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland on Dec. 14, 1896, and printed in the 
volume of their Proceedings for the Session 
1896-97: ‘‘ Notice of a human hand and fore. 
arm, pierced with nail holes, and a basket. 
hilted sword, formerly preserved in the family 
of Graham of Woodhall, Yorkshire, as relics 
of James, first Marquis of Montrose. By J. 
W. Morkill, M.A., Austhorpe, near Leeds,” 

Mr, Morkill, after mentioning that these 
were formerly in the possession of John 
Graham, ‘‘ who treasured them as the most 
precious heirlooms of his house,’’ says: 

At his death in 1773 these relics passed to his 
only daughter and heiress, Miss Maria Elizabeth 
Graham, who, dying unmarried in 1801, left 
them, together with the bulk of her property, 
including her estate of Woodhall, to one John 
Reeves, son of Charles Reeves, her steward. John 
Reeves died in middle life, in 1811, having made 
his brother Charles his heir. In 1834 the latter 
sold Woodhall to Robert Menzies, Esq., but 
kept the arm and sword, and these, with other 
relics of the Graham family, afterwards came 
into the hands of his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Davies, of Ellerfield House, Sherburn-in-E]met, 
in this county, from whom I purchased them 
in July 1891, and from whom, in 1894, [ also 
purchased the portraits of Mr. Mrs, and Miss 
Graham of Woodhall, painted by Philip 
Mercier [1689—1760]. 

Mr. Morkill goes on to say, ‘‘ A statement 
in the handwriting of Mr, Graham, which 
accompanies the relics, explains how he came 
One corner of this docu- 
ment is unfortunately missing.’’ It appears, 
however, from what remains, that the arm was 
bought at the sale of ‘‘ Mr. Throsby ’’ and pre- 
sented to Graham by his ‘‘ worthy kinsman.” 
Morkill, then, identifying ‘‘ Throsby ”’ with 
Ralph Thoresby, points out that Whitaker's 
edition of Thoresby’s ‘ Ducatus Leodiensis,’ 


| published in 1816, shows that Montrose’s arm, 


which had been in Thoresby’s collection, was 


| bought at the sale in 1725 by “ John Burton, 


M.D., the antiquary, a vehement Jacobite, 


| and an intimate friend of Mr. John Graham.” 


Was he the Dr. Slop in ‘ Tristram Shandy’? 
Morkill infers that it was Dr, Burton who 
presented Graham with the arm. 

In a second account of the relics sent to Mor- 
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: , | wi : k : h le 
Mrs, Davies, which was apparently | catalogue ’’ mentioned in 1707 was the sale 
vat while Graham’s iendiien #00 still | catalogue. Henrietta Stanley, this niece, = 
intact, the sword was stated to have been pre- | Lady Anglesey between 1706 and aye en 
gnted in the first instance by the Marquis | she married, secondly, the Earl of - ae 
of Montrose to a Major Thomas Graham, who | ham, so if she was the latter’s wife when = 
in turn gave it to Mr. Graham of Woodhall ; sale of books took place, it was later sti , 
and further to be the very one with which the | But the reference to her as ‘‘ Lady erage 
Marquis wrote on Leith sands his well-known ham ’’ in 1703 is probably only her later an 
lament on Charles I (‘‘ Great, Good, and | better known title, under which she sold some 
Just,” etc.). In the Catalogue of Thoresby’s | of the family estates. It is possible that 
Museum printed in 1712, the arm is described, | books in the Isle of Man passed to the Duke 
“Tt hath never been interred, hath a severe | of Atholl as heir general of the 7th Earl of 
wound in the wrist, and seems really to have | Derby, and, if so, they might be at Blair 
been the very hand that wrote the famous Epi-| Atholl now. There is a catalogue, dated 1893, 
taph for Charles I.” It is stated, too, in| In four volumes, of the Knowsley Library. 
Thoresby’s preg He a Prenat | R. S. B. 
to his Repository by Dr. Pickering orki 3 E ; : 
could not. identity him) at the time of the a? VOCABU rg . OF be mae tga 
“Descent into Spain ’’ that it might not be (clxxi. 353).—The following words con- 
iost in his absence. This, it is suggested, re- nected with weaving are included in Bosworth 
os r some expedition in the war of the | #@4 Toller’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’ : 
Spanish Raseneiee about 1704, or a little 1 aam, dm “the reed or slay of a weaver’s 

, “1 . ; oom.” 

later. There are illustrations of the arm, a ab, Gash, ~ week; welt”; canes i eaten 
front and back view, with a deep gash across | dialect abb. 
the wrist, on p. 68 of the Proceedings. | @-wefan “to weave.” 
It is a right arm and severed at the elbow. gehefeldian “to fix the weft or woof.” 
The writer of the paper has offered to deposit | gewef “ what is woven, a web.” 
the relics in the Montrose Chapel in St. Giles’s| sewefan “to weave, 


Aye « god(e)-web(b) “ divine web, fine linen,” ete. 
Cathedral at Edinburgh. What has hap- | hebel(d), hefel(d) “ thread for weaving”: an- 


pened to them since 1897? | cestor of modern English heald, heddle. 
Epwarp BEensty. | _hefeld-gird “2 weaver’s beam.” 
St. Albans. | hefeldian, hefaldian “‘to fix the weft or woof.” 


9 : : vere hefel(d)-praed “ thread for weaving. 
VANISHED XVIT-CENT. LIBRARY 6-web, d-weft “ woof”; ancestor of Middle 
(clxxi. 351).—There is ample evidence English oof modern English woof. 

that the 7th Earl of Derby had a well-stocked | pihten “ part of a loom”; from Latin pecten. 
library at Knowsley. It, with his pictures, —— sl by af (or sley), og hrng: Ag ws 
x aes - . De o si a ‘ ic. | AN Inst rument o a weavers ioom a 1as 
was seized by the Parliamentary Commis foot Whe & eae.” 

sioners and in 1654 his widow recovered “‘ five | “sjege “a slay ” 

pictures and maps, in oil, without frames, 76) two weft “skill in weaving or spinning.” 
pictures in frames, 360 books of great vol- tow-hiis “a spinning house.” 

umes and 570 books of lesser volumes’’| tow-lic “pertaining to weaving.” : 
(‘Stanley Papers,’ pt. 3, xxiv. (Chetham two mydrece “a work-box, box for keeping 
Society) The Farl ones weete ‘“ Libraries | Materials connected with spinning or weav- 
“ A, . "i , 4 a 


; , : ing(?)” 
are like shrines, where all the reliques of the | Bt) al “implement for spinning.” 


ancient saints, full of virtue, and that with-| pred “ thread.” 
out either delusion or imposture, are preserved | pyn-wefen “thin woven.” 
and repose’? (Ibid., xxvi.). | waed, waede “ garment”; ancestor of modern 


; hia : : ii. | “widow’s weeds.” The word has cognates in 

edgreng ihe ame uthoity,(- ct | CETah Geeta and Ohl Nene Eich ak 
— s9 -? | it with Gothic gawidan “ to bind,” reminding 

“ scl his rgd op — to -_ us that weaving was preceded by plaiting. 

ro daughters, and in e library was| wearp “ warp.” 
publicly sold by ‘‘ Lady Ashburnham,” her | web(b) “web, woven stuff.” 
uncle, the 10th Earl, purchasing books at the| webba “ weaver”; webbe, webbestre “ female 
sale, then (c. 1867) in the library at Knowsley. erent iii Site, diate ae 
The statements in the Diary quoted doubtless | ,”°",,7*¢™ Weavers beam; treadle of a 
refer to the 10th Earl’s desire to purchase | webbian “to weave; contrive.” 
books sold by his niece, which was perhaps| [webbing “a weaving, contriving, plot.’’] 
later than 1703 if the ‘ printed pretended| web gerepru (?) 
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web-gerodes (?) 


web-héc “‘some instrument used in weaving, 
a tenter-hook(?)” 

web-sceaft “‘a weayer’s beam.” 

web-tawa “thread.” 

web-teah “ thread.” 

wefan “to weave.’ 
ft. woof, thread which crosses the 
warp”; “a shuttle ’’(?) 

wefta, weft “ weft, woof.” 

wefung “‘ weaving.” 

wull-camb “a wool-comb.” 

wull-knoppa ‘‘ wool-nap, the wool on a ffeece.” 

wull-tewestre ‘“‘a female wool-carder.” 

A dubious wearp-sticca (‘‘ shuttle-stick ? 
dart ?’’), given in Clark Hall’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary ’ (1894), does not appear in Bos- 
worth and Toller. 

There is an article on weaving (‘‘Web- 
stuhl’’) by Fuhse in Hoops’s ‘ Reallexikon der 
germanischen Altertumskunde’ (1918), iv. 
489. The writer thinks that Old English 
stupansceaftas (‘‘ prop, stay ’’’ in Bosworth 
and Toller) points to an upright loom. In 
German webstuol, the ancestor of the modern 
webstuhl, is not found until the Middle High 
German period. This word points to the hori- 
zontal loom, which may have been introduced 
from the East. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 


"A .J.G.,"> ILLUSTRATOR OF ‘ GOOD 

KING WENCESLAS’ (clxxi. 351). — 
The initials ‘‘ A. J. G.’’ would appear to be 
those of Baron Antoine Jean Gros, a noted 
French painter who was born in Paris in 1771. 
Bonaparte attached him to his headquarters 
as military painter (1796), and he gained his 
brilliant reputation as historical painter of 
Napoleon’s career. He drowned himself in 
the Seine at Meudon in 1835, in consequence, 
it is said, of the failure of his ‘ Hercule et 


Dioméde ’ (1835). 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


KERMAN, KEEPER OF NEWGATE 
(clxxi. 369).—‘‘ The elder Akerman re- 
mained Keeper until Mar. 12, 1754, when he 
resigned owing to ill-health and his son 
Richard Akerman, junior, was sworn into 
office on Oct. 15 following.’’ (cliii. 167). 
The inscription on his tombstone is to be 
found at ibid, 267. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 


Akerman the second died, aged seventy, on 


19 Nov., 1792, worth £20,000, 


accumulated not parsimoniously, but during 
a very long possession of a profitable office. 
His father, who also had this office, must have 
risen to it by his fidelity and attention; for, 











in a sort of will made by Major Oneby, in 
Newgate, in the beginning of this century, were 
these words: “Give Akerman the turnkey 
half a guinea.” 

So the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


FREDERIC CONNETT Wuutte. 


HE ‘“‘NEW PRISON,’ SOUTHWARK 
(clxxi. 369).—My copy of ‘ The New and 
Complete Newgate Calendar; or, Malefac. 
tor’s Bloody Register,’ was to have contained 
‘““ near an Hundred Elegant Copper Plates,” 
but that promise was not kept. Actually the 
six volumes hold a complement of only sixty 
plates and, unfortunately, one of those which 
went by the board was that which had been 
described anticipatorily as: ‘‘ The new 
method of executing Criminals on the top of 
the New Surry Goal, in Ironmonger-lane, 
Stone’s-end, Southwark, with an exact View 
of the Building.’’ 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
BIRCHING (clxxi. 206, 336, 371).—A great 


deal of interesting information about 
corporal punishment in public schools will be 
found in a review of the Rev. J. d’E. Firth’s 
new book on ‘ Winchester’ (Blackie) in the 
Morning Post of Nov. 21, 1926. The famous 
‘““ Ground Ash ’’ at Winchester seems to have 
been a pretty serious infliction. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


IE TAKING OF HARTSHORN (elxxi. 

333, 375).—When I was a child, “ spirits 
of hartshorn ’’ was the common nursery name 
for ammonia, with which we were only too 
familiar, as it was used in curing my mother 
of phlebitis. The medicament was called 
hartshorn in Anglo-Saxon days, being made 
of the calcined horns of the hart. We read 
of ‘‘ Arsenyk, Sal armonyak, and brymstoon ” 
in Chaucer. Ammonia is named from 
a temple of Jupiter Ammon in _ Libya, 
where the crystals were first noticed on the 
lower part of the temple walls just above the 
fires of dried camel’s dung made by the 
nomads. This alkaline gas is obtained from 
most animal substances, and causes the pun- 
gent odour of sweat, burning hair, and such- 
like smells. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


“ WVOP ”: DERIVATION (clxxi. 369).—At 

my first school, which had removed not 
long before from Ridlington, in Rutland, to 
Rickmansworth, we called a_ particularly 
large horse, ete., ‘‘ wopping’”’ big ones ; an 
untruth of special magnitude was a “ Wop 
ping ’’ lie, and hence it was a ‘‘ wopper. A 
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boy flogged by the master got a ‘‘ wopping,”’ ing official documents is that individual sig- 
ot “whopping ’’; this seems to have been a natures were pretty constant in both style 
jialect variation of ‘‘ whipping”; while the and spelling ; and without evidence the asser- 
others may have derived from the verb “‘ to | tion of Sir E, Maunde Thompson seems some- 
vhip,” in the sense of to “surpass.” Per- what rash. Nevertheless, it is a fact that the 
haps the word ‘‘ wop” enquired about had non-official and non-clerical classes were de- 
the same derivation ; it can be applied to some cidedly eccentric and inconsistent in the 
of its meanings, and ‘‘ wopper ’’ might abbre- spelling of their names, and I dare say many 
iste as “Wop.” examples could be adduced for the informa- 

ALFRED WELBY. tion of E. B. G. Without going further 





than one group of documents, I find the fol- 
“Wap” and ‘‘twat”’ = a fop, foolish | lowing: Standish Deed No. 203 (Feb., 1521/2) 
swaggerer, is included in ‘ The Dialect of Not- bears the signature ““ Thomas Dokesbury,’’ on 
on and District’ (cliii. 167). No. 207 (June, 1523) the same person signs 
A. H, W. Fynmore. Thomas Duxbury ; No. | 213 (Sept., 1527) 

Belgrave House, Berkhamsted. bears the signature Thomas Radcyff, 


_ | whereas on No. 219 (June, 1534) the same 
It is stated in ‘ Nuttall’s Standard Dic-| person signs Thomas Radcleff; Nos. 205 and 
tionary’ that ‘‘ wop”’ is U.S. slang for “‘ a| 221 (1522 and 1535) have the signature 
native of mid-Europe living in the United | ‘ Rauff Standyssh,” Nos. 233 and 234 
States.” No further information is given. (1544 and 1543) have Rauffe Standyshe, and 

JAMES SEeTON-ANDERSON. Nos. 236 and 237 (1544) have Rauffe Stan- 
dysshe. The latter are not very wayward, 
though they do indicate indifference, but the 
former are striking examples of indifferent 
orthography and parallel the Shakespearean 
instances, 


This is a relatively new slang word of pre- 
sumably trans-Atlantic origin. It is used in 
this country as a diminutive of ‘‘ wopse,”’ 
which describes a native of southern Europe, 


especially one from Italy. ase 
| ee eae Wigan. 
ARIATIONS IN SPELLING ONE’S INTER FAMILY (clxxi. 370).—There are 
OWN NAME (clxxi. 352).—Perhaps the mentions of three of the descendants of 


easiest way to verify, countless times over, | Sir Edward Winter (Wynter), Governor of 
the accurate dictum of the late Sir E. M.| Fort St. George, Madras, 1661-1665, in Mrs. 
Thompson, is to run through parish registers, | Frank Penny’s ‘ Fort St. George, Madras,’ 
either in the original manuscript folios, or, pp. 27-8. Sir Edward died in March, 1686. 
for eye comfort, in the printed versions, L. M 
where they exist. In olden days people were — 
guided by the phonetic sound of a name,| The following pedigree covering the period 
rather than by strict orthographic rules. In| ‘‘ 1698 to 1751,’’ may be of interest to Mrs. 
old leases and wills a given surname often| M. Backnovse. 

appears in varied forms in a single document. | Samuel Winter, Esq. He was confirmed in 
There is far less variation in the spoken than | the estates of his father (Dr. Winter, D.D.) 
in the written form. For example—our| by letters patent of Charles II, 1668. He 
national Poet’s name has been handed down | married Elizabeth, daughter or sister of Col. 
by mouth through generations of village rus- | Sankey, an officer in the army of William III, 
tics around Stratford-on-Avon, many of | and was succeeded by his son, 





ANSTEY. 


whom were illiterate. Yet they have pre-| Samuel Winter, Esq., who married Mary, 
served the general Tudor pronunciation, i.e.,| daughter of Francis Pywell, Esq., of Pos- 
“Shagspeer ’’ or ‘‘ Shackspeer.’’ sickstown, Co. Kildare, and, dying 1692, left 


a son and successor, 
The Very Rev. Sankey Winter, archdeacon 
As a result of the observed vagaries of | of Killala and Dean of Kildare, who married 
clerks and printers in the spelling of other | Elizabeth, daughter of the Right Rev. Dr. 
people’s names during the Tudor and Stuart | William Lloyd, Bishop of Killala, but, dying 
periods, there is, no doubt, an undue readi- | without issue in 1736, was succeeded by his 
ness to assume that the owners of the names | brother, 
were equally careless. On the other hand, Francis Winter, Esq., who married Mar- 
the general impresson one gains from perus-! garet, eldest daughter of Benjamin Pratt of 


Wma. Jaccarp. 
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Agher, Co. Meath, by Jane, his wife, 
daughter of James Nugent, Esq., of Clonlost, 
Co. Westmeath. By this lady Mr. Winter 
left at his death in 1743: 

1. Samuel, his heir, who married, 1762, 
Margaret Robbins, of Ballyduff. 

1. Jane, married to Edward Reynell; 

2. Mary, married to Nicholas Reynell of 
Reynella. 

JaMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
Dumfries. 


UCHING FOR THE KING’S EVIL 

(elxxi. 136, 177, 210, 299).—The official 
procedure laid down for this ancient cere- 
mony will be found in Besant’s ‘ London in 
the Time of the Stuarts’ (London: 1903, 
pp. 163-166). Barrington (‘ Observations on 
the More Ancient Statutes,’ London: 1769, 
p. 92 n.) suggests that the widespread belief 
in the efficacy of the rite was due to the fact 
that every person touched received a_ gold 
piece, and this is supported by the proclama- 
tion of 18 June, 1626, which provided that all 
applying to be touched must produce a proper 
certificate that they had not previously been 
touched. 

The office remained in the Prayer Book 
till 1719. That the custom gained great 
popularity is clear from the fact that Vestry 
Minutes for Westminster show that from 
1660 to 1664 nearly 24,000 persons were 
touched, while from 1667 to 1684, 68,506 
persons attended. (Brett-James, ‘ The Growth 
of Stuart London ’: London, 1935, p. 361). 


C, H. Bateson. 


[RSCENDANTS OF THOMAS FELL, 
ob, 1658 (clxxi. 332).—See ‘ Margaret Fox 
of Swarthmoor Hall,’ by Helen G. Crosfield 
(Headley, 1913). At the end of this is a bib- 
liography of books about the Fells, and a pedi- 
gree. The children were: 

George Fell born circa 1630, married circa 
1668 Hannak Potter, a widow whose maiden 
name was Cooke, died 1670. Left children. 

Margaret, born circa, 1633, married 
John Rous, died 1706, left a large family. 

Bridget married in 1662 John Draper, no 
children. 

Isabel married 1st in 1664 William Yeamans, 
2nd in 1689 Abraham Morrice, died 1704 left 
children. 

Sarah, born circa 1643, married in 1681 Wil- 
liam Meade, died 1714, left one child. 

Mary born 1644, married 1668 Thomas Lower, 
died 1719, left a large family. 
Susanna, born circa 1650, 

William Ingram. 


1662 


married 1691 











Rachel, born 1653, married in 1683 Daniel 
Abraham, died 1732, left children. 


M. H. Donps, 

TATUES TO FICTITIOUS CHARAC 

TERS (clxxi. 295, 334).—On a rock in th 
sea in Copenhagen harbour there is a staty 
of _ Christian Andersen’s Little Me. 
maid, 

I have been told that in one of the public 
gardens in Paris there is a statue of Perrault 
with the characters from his fairy tales m 
the base; Puss-in-Boots was especially men. 
tioned. At Stratford-on-Avon, in the garden 
of the Memorial Theatre, there is a statu 
of Shakespeare surrounded by four of his 
characters, Henry V, Lady Macbeth, and, | 
think, Hamlet and Rosalind, but it is som 
years since I saw it, so I am not perfectly 
certain of the particulars. In the Dane John 
public gardens at Canterbury there is a mem- 
orial to Marlowe, on which there is a figure 
of Sir Henry Irving as Faust, 


M. H. Dopps, 


Mt IN BATAVIA, JAVA (clxxi. 279, 320). 

—Mr. H. Askew’s extract is very well 
known to me, seeing that I was the person who 
‘supplied some of the information to the late 
William Brockie (who was a very dear old 
literary friend of mine) for the Hawick 
Express, and also revised the article written 
by him for the Monthly Chronicle (a valu 
able recorder of northern biography, history, 
etc., whose early demise was a serious loss to 


| a large community) to which I was a volunm- 


inous contributor (chiefly unsigned, or ini- 
tialed articles) during its career. The ceme- 
tery of Tannah Abang is well-known to me, 
perhaps better to me than to any other 
Englishman now in England, for during my 
residence there, I, as a master linguist, had 
the unique work (although only a layman) 
of having to conduct many burials of Protes- 
tants, Roman Catholics, Mahommedans 
(Arabs), Buddhists (Hindoos), and Tauists 
(Chinese), not forgetting other foreigners, 
according to their respective religious creeds. 
Besides the Britishers named in my note at 
the first reference, there were several Austra- 
lian epitaphs. My English epitaphs at 
Banjoewangi and Sourabaya—also in Java— 
went the same way as the Batavian ones. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


OS OF GEDNEY AND IRBY (clxxi. 27, 
85, 125).—The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is the authority for the statement that the 
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| 
poet, Sir Richard Ros, was born Mar. 8, 1429, 
son of Sir Thomas Ros, lord of Hamlake 
(Helmsley) in Yorkshire. A correspondent, 
in replying, has questioned this. What is the 
authority for it? What is the pedigree of | 
Isabel, daughter of William D’Albini, who 
married Robert Ros? She was of Belvoir, | 
apparently not of the family of the D’ Albinis, | 
arls of Arundel. Is there any proof that Sir | 
Robert Ros who married Erneburga and died | 
in 1311 was a son of Robert and Isabel ? 
ANNE FitzGERALp. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., U.S.A. 


D CORNISH (clxxi. 313, 354).—In the 


list of works on the Cornish language | 


at the last reference might well have been 


included Dr. Henry Jenner’s ‘ Handbook of | 
the Cornish Language, chiefly in its latest | 
stages, with some account of its history and | 
literature,’ a substantial and a 
The | 


work published by Nutt in 1904. 
Cornish-English companion volume _ to 
Messrs. Nance and Smith’s ‘ English-Cornish 
Dictionary ’ is to appear shortly. 


W. W. Gr. 


UTHORS WANTED.—(clxxi. 297, 340, 376). 

2. The lines beginning “‘ Fold him in his 
country’s stars”? for which C. E. H. asks 
are from ‘Dirge for a Soldier’ by George 
Henry Boker, 1823—1890. The subject is Major- 
General Philip Kearny, U.S.V., killed at 
Chantilly, Virginia, Sept. 1, 1862. This dis- 
tinguished cavalry officer, called by General 
Scott the most perfect soldier he ever knew, 
is also the subject of E. C. Stedman’s stirring 
‘Kearny at Seven Pines.’ 

H. M. Seymour. 


3. I should have added at the last reference 
that after the words “ How many poor I see” 
I have seen the quotation ended with 


And as [or ’cause] I never to speak to them 
They never speak to me. 
Is this a playful adaptation of Watts’s lines? 
or seriously meant? 


St. Albans. 


Epwarp BeEnsty. 


(clxxi. 353). 


I give the ordinary text of these quotations. | 


I can find no authority for the variants at the 
above reference. 
Dum malus obtrectat facta immortalia livor 
Nec sinit adiutas ductoris crescere laudes. 
Silius Italicus, xi, at end. 
Dis visum turbare domos, nec pectora culpa 
Nostra vacant: nullos Veneri sacravimus 
ignes, 
Nulla deae sedes. 
Statius, Thebais, v., 57-8. 
Epwarp Bensty. 





| Bulkeley, a squire of A 


The Library. 


Mr. Bulkeley and the Pirate. Edited by B. 
Dew Roberts. (Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. net), 


HE ‘ D.N.B.’ gives us a life of Captain 
Fortunatus Wright, a merchant and 
privateer, active in the Mediterranean in the 
seventeen-forties. This adventurer was mar- 
ried to Mary Bulkeley, daughter of William 
lesey, whose house, 
Brynddu, still stands. He was a somewhat 
minor member of a distinguished family, and 
an important personage within his own 
sphere. He kept a diary, of which two vol- 
umes survive, one covering the years from 
March, 1734, to June, 1743, the other those 
from August, 1747, to September, 1760. The 
intervening period was recorded in a smaller 
““parchment-covered Folio’? which has dis- 
appeared. The diary as we have it was posted 
up with virtually absolute regularity, though 
some of the entries contain little more than 
| notes of expenditure and—what for Mr. 
Bulkeley took the place that meals occupied 
with Parson Woodforde—the daily wind and 
weather. As a whole the picture it gives of 
eighteenth-century country life in Wales has 
real historical value. Especially interesting 
are the relations between Mr. Bulkeley as 
landlord and the poorer tenant farmers on his 
estate, who paid him but small rent for their 
farms but from whom he received both cus- 
tomary ‘‘ presents’’ of produce and also 
yearly a certain number of days’ labour; and 
his relations with his servants and with the 
poor. Elaborate funerals, records of drink- 
ing, activities as magistrate, sport of a mild 
kind in which cocking is conspicuous—these 
show themselves much as one would expect. 
The squire was fond of animals, had a pet fox, 
who lived with him for ten years, and a pet 

| cuckoo, member of his household for a few 
months, who died one day in November, and 
‘* as they have a notion of these birds reviving 

| again in the spring, she was put in a basket 
of feathers and hung up in the kitchen near 
the Chimney.’’ Towards his neighbours his 
attitude was not always peaceful; there was 
even a longstanding quarrel, one might call it 
an established enmity, with Lewis of Trys- 
glwyn. An attentive, if not a devout, 
Churchman, Mr. Bulkeley was sharply criti- 

| cal of sermons. His family were no great 
| satisfaction to him. The Mary, who was 
| married to Captain Fortunatus Wright, began 
‘life with her husband in no very happy 
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fashion, was unkindly treated by him and 
constantly, with her many children, in diffi- 


culties out of which her father had to help | 


her. The only son—at whose birth Mr. Bulke- 
ley lost his wife—proved an idle, extravagant 
young man, very untrustworthy in any deal- 
ings with money, who at last wore out his 
father’s affection for him and died, one 
guesses from the notes in the diary, 
unlamented. 

Among curious matters noted there is the 
custom of the Christmas Plygain—“ the old 
Popish Superstitious custom of celebrating 
the Birth of Christ by performing Divine ser- 
vice by Candle light ’’—an observance which 
was probably a stunted derivation from the 
Midnight Mass. The trustworthiness of 
humble people which, we have often thought, 
receives too little recognition, is exemplified 
by the custom of sending large sums of money 
from one end of the country to the other by 
the drovers who took the herds of little black 
cattle from Wales into England—sometimes 
penetrating as far as Kent or Essex. There 
are one or two outlines of odd incidents, 
tragic or curious; a few touches of politics; a 
good deal about litigation and troublesome 
money affairs; and something about books. 
Mr. Bulkeley copied into the earlier part oy 
his diary a considerable lot of verse. 

The editor tells the story in chapters 
roughly chronological, with copious quotation. 
We confess we should have preferred a text 
with footnotes. Apparently, the Diary con- 
tains a complete, or nearly complete, record 
of the weather for its twenty-two years, which 
would not have been without interest. In 
fact, the book is hardly an “edition ’’ of the 
Diary. Probably both the omissions and 
the chatty narrative are aimed at a wider pub- 
lic than that of students. And from that 
point of view the book — which is full of 
information—may be deemed satisfactory. 


BOoKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs, BERNARD QUARITCH have sent us 
their Catalogue No. 527, which describes over 
800 items connected with the Arts. Under 
‘ Decorative Arts’ comes the great folio, pub- 
lished c. 1750, of Meissonnier’s ‘ Oeuvre’ as 
‘* Peintre, Sculpteur, Architecte & Dessina- 
teur de la chambre et Cabinet du Roy ’’—a 
collection of decorative designs in the original 


boards (£225). Under ‘ Furniture’ 





and Cabinet-maker’s Director’ (second 
tion, 1755: £55) and Hepplewhite’s ‘ Ty 
Cabinet-Maker And Upholsterer’s Gui¢ 
(1794: £65). J. Tijou’s ‘A new Booke | 
Drawings ’ for iron-work is offered for £ 
(1693). The two most attractive items und 
‘Painting and Engraving’ are perha 
collection of 80 etchings (24, 1st state; 43, 2 
state; 13, 3rd state) by Goya (Madrid, ¢ 
1820: £230) and a collection bound in 
volumes of the Engraved Works of Gillray 
arranged chronologically in two sections, Pol 
tical and Miscellaneous (1776-1811: £375) 
but the drawings of ‘ Fresh-Water Fishes. 
Great Britain’ by T. E. Bowdich run ther 
close (1828: £56). A very interesting co 
tion of Botanical Water-Colour Drawings ij 
that of Jan Van Huysum, done in the 
1740-1744, and priced £75. Other item 
which afford example of the interest of 
Catalogue are Buck’s ‘ Antiquities; or, Ve 
able Remains of above Four Hundred Cas 
Monasteries, Palaces. . . of England am 
Wales...’ (1774: £42); five volumes 
Lysons’s ‘ Reliquiae Britannico-Roman 
‘Account of Roman Antiquities . . . Woo 
chester,’ and ‘Collection of Gloucestershit 
Antiquities’ (£25) and du Sommerard’s ‘ Leg 
Arts ati Moyen Age’ (1836-46: £30) 
Messrs. Quaritch have also a set of Archae 
logia complete from its commencement if 
1770 to 1934, vols. i.-lxxxiv., with a Gener 
Index to vols. i.-l. (£40). x 
Mr. Bertram Rora’s Catalogue No, 48 of” 
Modern First Editions includes the eig 
parts of Captain Bruce Bairnsfather’s ‘ : 
ments from France’ (1916-19)—a complet 
set of the humorous ‘‘ Old Bill ’’ drawings 
offered for £2 10s., which certainly does nob” 
seem dear. The ‘ Villon’ of the Scholarti 
Press is one of the most considerable of } 
books listed here. Edited by Geoffrey A 
son, and brought out in 1930, it is here offe 
for £20. Arnold Bennett’s ‘Old Wive 
Tale’ (1908: £3 10s.); Kenneth Grah 
‘ The Wind in the Willows’ (1908: £4 10 
L. A. G. Strong’s ‘ Seven’ (1924: £2); 
Siegfried Sassoon’s ‘ Memoirs of a Fox-Ht 
ing Man’ (1928: £2 10s.) may serve as ot 
examples, and we noted besides Robert Frost 
‘A Boy’s Will’ (1913: £6 10s.) with am 
autozraphic inscription, and his ‘ North of” 
Boston,’ also with an autograph (1914: 3f 
10s.). The four volumes of Browning’s ‘ The 


we | Ring and the Book’ (1868-9) are to be 


noticed both Chippendale’s ‘The Gentleman | here for £3 10s. 
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